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imposed statutory duties concerning the maintenance of order
and the collection of revenue upon the headman and villagers.
It was some time before the evil results of the new system
began to show themselves, since the circle headmen were only
gradually abolished. Furnivall, from his long experience of
administration in Burma, examines them with much acumen.1
He writes that in the first place the villages had duties without
any compensating rights imposed upon them. In the second
place in order to combine adequate emoluments for the headmen
with efficient administration, a comprehensive scheme of
amalgamation had to be carried through after 1909. The merging
of villages which ensued, and led to a reduction in the number
of headmen by over 2000, made the Village' a mere artificial
administrative unit. In the third place with the disappearance of
the circle headman the habit of referring serious disputes
between adjacent villages to his arbitration "so as to arrive at a
compromise according to known custom" tended to die out,
and "the mechanical logic of the law courts" was substituted.
"The popular self-government of Burmese times was replaced
by a foreign legal system," he comments. Whether the semi-
feudal power of the myothugyi is rightly termed 'popular self-
government', and further, whether it would have been possible
to develop the circle system of Burmese times into an institution
capable of carrying out the new duties necessarily imposed by
twentieth-century conditions, are somewhat debatable questions,
it might seem. Burma unfortunately possessed no institution
similar to the Javanese desa upon which a healthy local ad-
ministration could have been based.
In the previous chapter stress has been laid upon the
importance of the Buddhist Church in Burmese life. Burma
was par excellence a Buddhist state. From the earliest days of
annexation this situation was clearly recognized by the British
and, save under the stress of actual warfare, all possible respect
was shown to sacred places and religious observances. When,
in the early days of the occupation of Tenasserim, the monks
complained that a monastic building was being used as an
armoury, it was restored to them. No attempt was ever made
to undermine the religion of the people. British policy was that
1 Op. cit., pp. 74-6.